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July and August, 



by the recent earthquake has brought universal regret to 
the friends of peace. The building was practically com- 
pleted, and would soon have been dedicated. Mr. Car- 
negie, who gave $100,000 for this building, has given 
assurance that it will be rebuilt. 

. . . The Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Willis T. Pope, had a program for the 
observance of May 18 sent to every school in the islands, 
accompanied by a letter recommending the observance 
of the day with appropriate exercises. The program 
used had been prepared and published by The Friend 
(Honolulu) in its April issue. 

. . . The threatened war between Peru and Ecuador 
over their boundary dispute has been averted. The offer 
of mediation made by the United States, Brazil and 
Argentina was accepted at the beginning of last month, 
and on June 4 the troops of the two powers which had 
been mobilized on the frontier were withdrawn. If the 
King of Spain, who has been appointed arbitrator of 
the dispute, fails to render a decision, as seems probable, 
the task of reconciling the opposing claims will fall to 
the three mediating powers. 

... At its meeting at Arima, Japan, on the 31st of 
May, the Japan Mission of the American Board adopted 
unanimously the following resolution : 

" Resolved, That the members of the Japan Mission 
of the American Board are in warm sympathy with the 
aims of the peace societies of the West, and we earn- 
estly pray that their efforts to establish a Supreme Court 
of International Justice, to bring about universal arbitra- 
tion, to federate the nations in a World League of Peace, 
to have the principles of peace taught in all schools, to 
take all possible steps to hasten disarmament and to pro- 
mote international goodwill, may be crowned with rapid 
successes until our Lord's kingdom of peace shall be 
supreme in the councils of the nations everywhere." 

. . . The fourth Pan-American Congress will open at 
Buenos Ayres on the ninth of this month and continue in 
session from eight to twelve weeks. Many important 
subjects of common interest to the American states are 
on the program, as has been the case with the former 
congresses. Because of the thorough organization of 
the American states in the Bureau of American Republics 
at Washington, this Congress has been exceptionally 
well organized, and it is practically sure to surpass in 
interest and accomplishments any of its predecessors, 
fruitful as they all were. Details of its accomplishments 
will be given in our columns hereafter. 



The World Peace Congress at Stockholm. 

BY JAMES L. TEYON, PH.D. 

The eighteenth Universal Peace Congress will meet 
at Stockholm, August 1 to 6. Though primarily a con- 
vention of delegates of the five hundred and more peace 
societies now in existence, it will enroll representatives 
from trade and labor associations, churches, philanthropic 
societies, civic clubs, educational and other institutions. 

The peace congresses go back to 1843, when an inter- 
national convention of the friends of peace, promoted by 
the American and the British Peace Societies, was held 
in London. This was three years after the publication 



of William Ladd's Essay on "A Congress of Nations," 
a work that anticipated the Hague Conferences, which 
the peace congresses of to-day are foremost in supporting. 
Other congresses followed, at Brussels 1848, Paris, 1849, 
Frankfort, 1850, and London, 1851. Elihu Burritt, their 
inspiring genius, pleaded in them for a Court and Con- 
gress of Nations, and for a code of international law. 

In these congresses Richard Cobden and many British 
publicists took part. Victor Hugo, who championed them, 
electrified the convention at Paris by prophesying a 
federated world governed by ballots instead of bullets 
and placed under the arbitrament of a great sovereign 
senate. " A day will come," he said, " when a cannon 
will be exhibited in public museums, just as an instru- 
ment of torture is now, and people will be astonished 
how such a thing could have been." Filled with the 
eloquent speaker's enthusiasm for humanity, men in his 
audience embraced each other, waved their hats and 
handkerchiefs to him and, led by Cobden, gave him 
rounds of hurrahs. 

Organized peace work was seriously interfered with 
for a whole generation by the period of wars beginning 
with the Crimean War in Europe and followed by the 
Civil War in America. Sentiment for it revived, how- 
ever, partly as a reaction from these wars, and, under the 
leadership of Hodgson Pratt of England and Frederic 
Passy of France, the latter of whom has received the 
Nobel prize, the universal peace congresses were resumed 
in Paris in 1889. They have since been held nearly 
every year in some Old World centre ; but two of them 
have met in the United States, one in Chicago in 1893, 
and the other in Boston in 1904. The peace movement, 
leaving the realm of theory and entering upon its prac- 
tical constructive stage, witnessed in fifteen years the 
first of the Hague Conferences, the establishment of an 
international court of arbitration, and the beginning of 
the ninety or more arbitration treaties that bind together 
the nations under a regime of law. 

The congress at London in 1908, the most memorable 
of the modern series, was notable for receiving public 
recognition by King Edward at Buckingham Palace and 
for a banquet given it by the British Cabinet, with an 
address by Prime Minister Asquith. 

The eighteenth congress, which was to have been held 
at Stockholm last year, was postponed because an exten- 
sive strike threatened to interfere with travel. But this 
year the way is clear. Many Americans who are mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society or kindred asso- 
ciations will attend. The congress will be officially 
opened in the House of the Nobility. A reception will 
be given to the delegates and generous local hospitality 
shown by Swedish citizens. 

A universal peace congress is not given up simply to 
speeches on peace, but is a systematic means of getting a 
consensus of world opinion on peace measures. This is 
expressed in a platform of resolutions which is accompa- 
nied by an address to the rulers of the nations urging 
upon their attention the most important international 
reforms. There is no question, from arbitration to the 
limitation of armaments, from the aggressions of the great 
powers upon minor peoples to the organization of the 
Parliament of Man, from a war scare in Morocco to a 
real war in South Africa or Manchuria, from an entente 
cordiale between France and Germany to the federation 
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of the world with a chief executive to administer its 
laws, but has been debated by these congresses. It is 
an inspiration to see publicists of the civilized nations 
meet on the same platform to exchange ideas. Though 
their debates are often animated, they are always frater- 
nal and have due regard for sensitive national feelings, 
a splendid ethical spirit and a broad international patri- 
otism always prevailing. Among the eminent persons 
who participate in these discussions are Frederic Passy 
of France, Signor Moneta of Italy, the Baroness von 
Suttner of Austria, Fredrik Bajer of Denmark, all recip- 
ients of the Nobel prize, Professor Quidde of Germany, 
Joseph G. Alexander of England, and Senator La Fon- 
taine of Belgium. The languages used, besides that of 
the country in which the congress is held, are English, 
French and German, but Esperanto has been authorized. 

Recent developments bid fair to make the discussions 
at Stockholm among the most interesting ever heard. 
These will concern the probable early establishment of 
the Court of Arbitral Justice ; the possibility of an inter- 
national agreement for the limitation of armaments, which 
has been foreshadowed" in President Roosevelt's Nobel 
address ; the gradual change of public opinion in Great 
Britain in favor of the immunity from capture of enemy 
merchant ships at sea in time of war, a measure that, if 
passed, will do away with the necessity of naval protec- 
tion for commerce, and therefore greatly reduce arma- 
ments ; the removal from the category of war of questions 
of national honor, for which the public mind has been 
prepared by President Taft's recent speech ; and the 
growing demand for treaty provisions pledging the na- 
tions not to take territory from each other by conquest, 
fear of annexation and of violation of sovereignty having 
hitherto been the chief causes of war preparations. Re- 
ports Will be made on an international federation, a public 
international code, an international relief fund and new 
ideas for adoption by the third Hague Conference. 

Meeting in Sweden, the home of Alfred Nobel, founder 
of the Institute which bears his name, and of King Oscar, 
the eminent arbitrator, in a country that, like its Scandi- 
navian sisters, stands for a forward program, the eight- 
eenth International Peace Congress is likely to make as 
much advance in world organization and justice as any 
of its predecessors, and possibly more. 



Some Supposed Just Causes of War. 

Address at the New England Peace Congress, Hartford, Conn., 
May 9, 1910. 

BY HON. JACKSON H. RALSTON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Diplomatists and statesmen — we must mention both, 
for all diplomatists are not statesmen, and all statesmen 
are not diplomatists — agree often and so express them- 
selves in treaties, that for honor and vital interests na- 
tions may wage what is dignified by the title of " solemn 
war," and that they must be permitted so to do at their 
good pleasure, even though the doors of the Hague 
tribunal of arbitration swing freely upon their hinges, 
and possible judges wait the sound of the footsteps of 
the representatives of litigant states. Honor and vital 
interests — how sonorous these words sound ! Resolve 
them into their elements — passion, avarice, commercial 
and territorial aggrandizement — and the result is verbiage 
so crude as to grate upon modern susceptibilities. Let 



us continue to use grand words to conceal ignoble 
thoughts! 

But it is only those aggregations of human units that 
we call nations that may, without crime and without 
judicial punishment, slay, burn, rob and destroy. Why 
this logically should be the case we are at a loss to un- 
derstand. Why the inherent rights of the individual to 
determine such questions as concern his honor or vital 
interests should be mercilessly abridged, and why cities 
and towns (and not nations) should be deprived of the 
full and free exercise of their most violent passions, odo 
is unable to comprehend. Should not the power of both 
city and nation, or else of neither, be submitted to the 
ruling care of the judiciary ? Is there anything peculiar 
about the situation of a city or of a State which should 
deprive them of the free exercise of their faculties ? Let 
us examine into the question by considering first a couple 
of supposititious cases, either of which may find its full 
parallel in history, and offering a justification for war 
fully as well founded as the justification furnished for 
many wars of the past between nations. 

New York, as we all know, is a great collection of 
human beings, greater than was boasted by all the cities 
of Greece, of whose wars we read with sanguinary pleas- 
ure ; greater than Rome possessed after she had subdued 
all Italy. New Yorkers are overflowing her civic boun- 
daries into New Jersey, even as Japanese are overflow- 
ing from Japan into Korea or Manchuria. Let us listen 
to the musings of a future chieftain of Tammany Hall, 
whose domain is coextensive with that of Greater New 
York. He 



" New York is imperial, and every New Yorker feels the 
slow patriotic pride when he gazes on the vast fleets coming 
from all quarters of the globe to share in the profits of her 
commerce. The bosom of every home-loving New Yorker 
must swell with pride as he contemplates her magnificent 
structures, at once index and emblem of her greatness. Here 
liberty reigns, here the son of the poorest immigrant, as illus- 
trated in my own person, may become ruler. But with all 
this, New York is in her swaddling clothes. Imaginary lines 
bound her on the north, while to the west the jurisdiction of 
the city is limited by the North River, beyond which a New 
Yorker may not go without being in danger of losing his 
political allegiance and being absorbed by an alien community. 
Every patriotic instinct demands that New York should ex- 
tend her boundaries so that her sons may have room in which 
to live and contribute to the glory of their native city." 

And with all a subconscious voice whispers : " Let this 
come to pass, and greater will be Tammany and more 
luscious the spoils thereof." 

What more effective appeal to true patriotism could 
be made ! And when you add the promise to the valiant 
son of the Bowery or of Harlem that the rich lands of 
the Jerseys shall be theirs, that the superabundance of 
their neighbors in cows and corn and strawberries shall 
be their abundance, can you not imagine with what fervor 
the embattled warriors of Yeerville and the Bronx, the 
Bowery and the Battery, would fall upon their weaker 
neighbors across the North River and openly put to the 
sword each offending owner of a herd of cows or of a 
promising strawberry patch? And the cause of war, 
that is, the ostensible cause of war ? No matter. Per- 
haps a bibulous New Yorker, suffering from the Sunday 
drought of his city and seeking consolation in Hoboken, 
has been arrested somewhat roughly and given a dis- 
agreeable sample of Jersey justice, against which every 



